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Fascism and Democracy 
HAT a Roman Catholic, even a man of the 
courage and liberalism of Michael Williams, 
editor of The Commonweal, should have been 
asked to give the Ware Lecture was something of an 
event. That Mr. Williams’s appearance on the Ware 
foundation should have come in the midst of his cru- 
sade to convince the American people that the Fas- 
cists under Franco deserve their sympathy rather 
than the legitimate, constitutional, democratic govern- 
ment of Spain, made it an event of first magnitude. 
But the event passed quietly enough. Mr. Williams 
was hardly in his best form. Perhaps in the-strong- 
hold of Unitarian liberalism he was glad to escape 
from the tempest which is raging about his editorial 
stand and his position as secretary-general of the 
American Committee for Spanish Relief. However, 
certain points in his lecture should be seen against 
the background of his own position and the position 
of his Church. 

“The opportunity for the formation of a united 
front of all believers in a spiritual religion, opposing 
the growing force of systematized atheism, should 
now be grasped by all Americans, both Jewish and 
Christian, or outside Judaism and Christianity yet 
still within the line traced by personal belief in a 
spiritual being.”” To this, with the Boston press, we 
would give vigorous assent; but at the same time 
we give equally vigorous dissent to the implications of 
this position both in the philosophy of Mr. Williams 
and in the philosophy of his Church. Mr. Williams 
spoke on ‘Religious Liberty, the Necessary Basis of 
Civic and Intellectual Liberties.’’ He interprets this 
to mean that civic and intellectual liberties are de- 
pendent upon belief in God. It follows from this that 
those who do not believe in God forfeit their claim 
upon civic and intellectual liberties. The question 
soon becomes, Belief in what kind of a God? Mr. 
Williams’s answer, despite his apparent broadness, 
must ultimately be, Belief in God as authoritatively 
defined by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The democracy to which Michael Williams and 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in America are now 


rallying with such gusto may seem at first sight to be 
the democracy which is indigenous in American tradi- 
tions and American institutions. But let us not be 
too sure of this. If Mr. Williams’s position is repre- 
sentative, there is a subtle and profound difference. 
Demccracy is a convenient means to his fundamental 
Reman Catholic end. The implication of his position 
is that when civil and intellectual liberties fail to 
serve that end they should be abrogated. 

Nowhere is this implication more apparent than 
in the attitude of Mr. Williams and many of his 
Roman Catholic brethren toward the Spanish situa- 
tion. They insist that the Spanish issue is one be- 
tween Communism and Fascism. Because there are 
some Communists in the democratic coalition govern- 
ment of Spain, to them that government is essentially 
communistic. To Communists they would grant no 
civil and no intellectual liberties. In their determina- 
tion to stamp out Communism they seize whatever 
weapon is at hand. In America it is the established 
government, democracy; in Spain it is the Fascism of 
Franco. Does anyone suppose that if the occasion 
arose they would hesitate to support a Fascist minority 
in America to stamp out Communism, even though, 
in doing so, they destroyed the fundamental institu- 
tions of liberal democracy? 

Let us not be deceived by the over-simplification 
of the issue, for convenience. The issue in Spain is 
not an issue between Communism and Fascism; it is 
an issue between Fascism and Democracy. The issue 
in America is not an issue between Communism and 
Democracy; it is an issue between Liberal Democracy 
on the one hand and both Fascism and Communism 
on the other. Those of us who value the philosophy 
and institutions of Liberal Democracy must protect it 
against the fascist tendencies in Roman Catholicism, 
as against Communism. Surely there are within the 
Roman Catholic Church many thousands who see this 
issue and will stand with Liberal Democracy as the 
issue develops. If we are to form a united front, let 


it be with them. Leslie T. Pennington. 


A Long Undertaking ° 

Once the writer spoke in the town of Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. He dealt with the experience of a com- 
pany in which the workers own the controlling interest 
in the stock. Mr. Hershey, after the lecture, expressed 
the warmest interest in possibilities of future progress 
in that line. Taking that spirit along with the many 
advantages possessed by those working in the Hershey 
business, it was a surprise to read in the papers of a 
sitdown strike in that particular organization, and later 
that the neighboring farmers had chased the sit-down 
strikers out of the plant. A few days passed, and former 
Governor Lowden of Illinois went on the air to warn the 
farmers that, as city dwellers could combine to enforce 
their wishes at Washington as farmers were usually 
unable to do, the letting down of the safeguards of a 
free Supreme Court would in the long run endanger 
their welfare. Here we have crowded several ex- 
tremely large considerations into a few lines. Nothing 
could be more interesting than having basic needs and 
demands out in the open, nothing more regrettable 
than dealing with them in a spirit of narrowness. 

Norman Hapgood. 
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Norman Hapgood: A Tribute 


SYMBOL OF ALL THAT IS TOLERANT 
Katharine Buell Wilder 


HE Church, the nation and the cause of liberalism 
throughout the world have suffered a serious 
loss in the death of Norman Hapgood, which 

occurred in New York City on April 29, only six 
months after he had become editor of The Christian 
Register. He was a man who had stood for nearly 
half a century not only as a symbol of ali that is tol- 
erant, enlightened and forward-looking in the modern 
world, but as the actual leader of many causes making 
for freedom and justice. He was the guide and friend 
of American liberals wherever they were to be found, 
in politics, the arts and the press. Directly or indi- 
rectly, almost every enlightened man or woman of 
one whole generation has been influenced by his 
courage, his wisdom and his clear, humorous sanity in 
a turbulent world. Through a long and extremely 
active life he battled ceaselessly against selfishness in 
high places, bigotry in all walks of life, and the fanati- 
cisms of both extremes in political and cultural 
thought. He was a writer, and his medium was the 
press. But his influence went far beyond even the 
wide circle of his readers, because of the innumerable 
friendships that he made with almost every significant 
man in this country and Europe over a period of forty 
years. Again and again, in moments of serious po- 
litical or moral crisis, it was Hapgood who would 
speak the few words of wisdom, perhaps the witty 
phrase, that would bring angry and confused men 
back to sanity. Others of his generation may well 
stand out in history as more impressive literary figures. 
Few, if any, will be remembered longer or more clearly 
for intellectual and spiritual power. 

Born in the Middle West, of New England ances- 
try, educated at Harvard and resident most of his 
life in New York City, Hapgood stood forth, in a time 
of confusion and transition, as a true son of the Puri- 
tan spirit of his ancestors. Simple in his tastes, tem- 
perate in his habits almost to the point of austerity, 
an indefatigable worker, he devoted his life to the 
cause of intellectual freedom and spiritual sanity. 

To review in full Norman Hapgood’s service to 
the nation and humanity would fill a volume. But 
even a recital of his activities would not complete the 
picture of his influence. It was in his talent for friend- 
ship, his ability to catch and hold the attention of the 
intellect of the world, that his greatest significance 


lay. As a young man he was the friend of such men 
as Mark Twain and St. Gaudens. He knew well al- 
most every man and woman of first-rate importance 
in his own generation. And he had a quality not al- 
ways found in so busy and important aman. He had 
infinite sympathy and tolerance for the struggles. of 
talented youth. As his editorial assistant in the days 
of his greatest influence twenty years ago, I recall 
literally scores of young people who drifted in and out 
of the office, looking to Hapgood for guidance and in- 
spiration. They were young and obscure then. To- 
day many are at the very head of the nation’s political 
and artistic life. 

That such a man should have chosen, as the final 
effort of a lifetime of service, to devote himself to re- 
ligion under the auspices of the Unitarian Church, 
was an event of serious significance. As early as 1913 
Hapgood remarked that he believed that the next most 
important effort of such men as himself, following 
the political and social reforms of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, was to assist in the reform and 
re-establishment of religion in its rightful place as the 
arbiter of the moral and spiritual life of the world. 
He felt that reliance on intellectual leadership through 
secular means alone had gone too far.’ He ‘saw the 
need of an aroused and modernized Church. But the 
exigencies of. war, political controversy and economic 
upheaval absorbed his energies for the following years. 
Not until recently had he come back to this idea, 
which was one he had long cherished. What might 
have been the result had he been spared for this last 
great service to humanity it is, of course, impossible 
to surmise. That he died just as the work had begun 
and before he had had the opportunity to throw his 
full time and energy into the service is a tragedy that 
can only be met in silence and with prayer. 


RARE FEARLESSNESS AND DETERMINATION 
Ray Stannard Baker 


REMEMBER vividly one incident in my acquaint- 
ance with Norman Hapgood which has always 
seemed to me highly interpretative of the man and 

of his genius. One day many years ago, when going 
down the street in New York not far from the office 
of Collier’s Weekly, of which Hapgood was then editor, 
I saw him walking just in front of me. Before I had 
overtaken him I saw him step aside toward a con- 
venient letter box, place a bit of paper upon it, and be- 
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gin writing with a pencil. He was as completely ab- 
sorbed as he would have been at his desk. 

It was characteristic of the way in which he wrote 
many of his editorial comments, urgently applying his 
swift-running mind to any subject in which he might 
be interested. His writing had always the pungency 
of fresh thought. It followed the pattern of his own 
mind, which loved inquiry, sought illumination, dis- 
trusted dogmatic conclusions. 

Norman Hapgood was my friend for thirty years. 
Few men I know were ‘more stimulating to talk with, 
less prejudiced, more willing to examine all the facts 
and bring to them not only the best knowledge he him- 
self had, but the best that he could get from those 
whom he met. 

It always seemed to me that Hapgood’s mind 
was of the sort particularly necessary in stimulating 
the democratic process, where reaction on the one 
hand and mob psychology on the other are so likely to 
clog the wheels of sane progress. He had also another 
invaluable quality: rare fearlessness and determination 
in espousing causes in which he believed and in sup- 
porting public men whom he trusted. He will be 
greatly missed. 


AN EAGER, SERVICEABLE CITIZEN 
Leslie W. Hopkinson 
INCE Norman Hapgood’s public and professional 
S life is being covered by men who know at first 
hand the value of his services, I have been 
asked as a friend of more than forty-five years’ 
standing to add a few words about him as a private 
person. . 
In the winter of 1891-92, when I first knew him, 
he was in his second year at the Harvard Law School, 
with two younger brothers in college. “Those Hap- 
goods!” as a college official would say, throwing up his 
hands in comic resignation, when one of them applied 
for some scholar’s privilege. Their father and mother 
had a house in Cambridge, and while it would be im- 
pertinent to write here of his family life, then or later, 
it seems allowable, considering his career as a dramatic 
critic, his life-long interest in the theater and his no- 
ticeable familiarity with Shakespeare, to- mention the 
early and lasting influence in these directions of his 
mother. Mrs. Hapgood was of an extremely dramatic 
disposition, and her sons were, almost from babyhood, 
brought up on Shakespeare, read in her intense and 
thrilling voice. 

Norman Hapgood in his Cambridge years was 
one of a group of young Harvard men—students and a 
few instructors, such as George Pierce Baker and 
George Santayana—who edited and wrote The 
Harvard Monthly, discussed .the universe, and en- 
joyed the reputation of being very “advanced’’— 
for 1892! At the same time he had begun those 
friendships with women which were to play a happy 
part in his life. Those of us who belonged to the little 
group who used to walk and talk with him can never 
forget the extraordinarily stimulating character of his 
talk and, later, of his correspondence. He was per- 
hays less mellow, less willing to suffer fools gladly, than 
in later years; at any rate, we dreaded above all things 
to say or write anything that might strike him as 
banal; his challenging intelligence was of itself an edu- 


cation for his friends. At the same time, even at the 
height of his “Bazaroff period” —Turgenieff’s ‘Fathers 
and Sons’ was then almost the Bible of the “clever 
set’’—we always felt his essential kindness and good- 
ness. Perhaps the most vivid way to put it is to say 
that any of us would have taken his hand and walked 
with him without the slightest fear or hesitation 
through the worst quarters of the world. 

Nearly thirty-five years later, after the full and 
active middle period elsewhere recorded, Norman 
Hapgood’s life entered a new phase, one which might 
be called “reversion to type.’’ In the little hill- 
town of Petersham, in northern Massachusetts, his 
father, grandfather, and great grandfather had all 
been born, leaving two beautiful old houses to bear 
witness to their prominence. Although he himself had 
no childish memories to draw him back to the town, 
he came to feel to an unusual degree the call of the 
past and of the soil. Making Petersham the summer 
home of his young family, and always a charming 
and valued member of the ‘‘summer colony,” he yet 
was never really “summer folks.’’ From the first 
he identified himself with the town and with its First 
Parish—an eager, serviceable citizen, never too tired 
or too busy to answer any call, however simple or 
trivial, for help, advice, or entertainment. His long, 
lean figure, sloping across the Common on his daily 
walk to the Post Office, his little boy at his heels, had 
become a landmark of Petersham, and his death means 
a loss to the old town which can never be made up. 


HE SUFFERED FOR THE RIGHT OF OPINION 
Will Irwin 


HEN Norman Hapgood took charge of the 
short-lived Hearst's International Magazine, 
he put on the title page this motto, drawn 

from Voltaire: “I totally abhor your opinion, and 
would give my life to defend your right to express it.’ 
In these days when thought is under persecution over 
three-quarters of the world, that has become a com- 
mon saying. It was less well known in the days when 
we thought that the war to make the world safe for 
democracy was definitely won; and I am not sure but 
that it was Hapgood who put it back into circulation. 
But whether or not he formulated it to himself, that 
was his own personal motto. He held strong though 
flexible opinions, but he denied to no man the right to 
express a contrary opinion. And such expression in 
his presence never for a moment ruffled his sweet 
reasonableness. 

He was always a little surprised, I think, when 
anyone else grew angry or flustered over an intellectual 
disagreement. I was with him in France during the 
summer of 1916. He believed, as I remember, that 
victory for the Allies would best serve the cause of 
civilization. But this did not mean to him that the 
war was wholly of Germany’s making, or that every 
German was a blood-drinking Hun. Mildly but 
firmly, he expressed that opinion whenever the occa- 
sion arose. Of course, certain circles forthwith called 
him pro-German. When reports of this attitude 
reached him, he seemed less hurt for himself than for a 
human race which persisted in confusing reason with 
emotion. 

As all his obituary notices remarked by inference 
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if nothing else, he suffered for the right of opinion. 
Never in our history, I suppose, had any periodical the 
influence of the old Collier’s under Hapgood. In its 
prime, one of his leading editorials could sometimes 
exert more influence than all the rest of the American 
press put together. Yet he resigned that powerful 
position overnight on a question of principle. As be- 
tween the candidates for President in 1912, he chose 
Wilson. The owner of the periodical, the brilliant, 
doomed, Robert Collier, chose Theodore Roosevelt. 
It came to the point where Collier gave orders; and 
Hapgood quietly stepped out. It would have been 
easy to compromise. After all, Collier owned the pub- 
lication; after all, the differences between the Demo- 
cratic and Progressive platforms was not wide. But 
for Norman Hapgood the right to express opinion was 
a principle which admitted of no compromise. 

One might say the same of his adventure in Den- 
mark. Waiting in Copenhagen for confirmation as 
minister, he served the administration, at its own re- 
quest, by looking into the Russian situation. His 
talent for weighing facts told him first that the Russian 
experiment was not, as the outer world hoped, a tem- 
porary phenomenon. And whatever we thought of 
Communism, our best interests lay in recognizing the 
Soviet Republic. The next decade proved him ab- 
solutely right. Two or three years more, and we 
recognized Russia—too late to do us much good. But 
in that period of Red-baiting, the Senate, punching 
President Wilson when he was down, used these re- 
ports as an excuse to disqualify one of his appointees. 
“Do you wish you had behaved differently?” an im- 
pertinent acquaintance asked him in my presence. 
The look Hapgood bent on him showed neither re- 
sentment nor injured vanity, but only surprise. He 
had simply reported the truth as he saw it. How 
could he have behaved differently? 

Often, perhaps typically, these people who re- 
fuse to compromise, even on only one thing, have 
light without warmth. But Hapgood had also warmth 
and humanity. He loved a horse, conversation about 
a dinner table especially when wit sauced good sense, 
and all manly sports. He had played baseball in his 
youth. When he was about forty, he pitched three 
innings in a town game against a team of collegiate 
stars and shut them out. He told me this and I re- 
sponded by recalling the time when Walter Camp 
himself complimented my mediocre football by calling 
out: “Good boy, Freshman!’ Hapgood chuckled; 
“Stick to that,” he said, “and I’ll stick to my three 
innings. It was the proudest moment of your life, 
wasn’t it? It was of mine. When it comes to the es- 
sentials, one is up against the infinite. The only way 
we can carry our vanity through this disillusionizing 
world is to take pride in the non-essentials.”’ 

Like an Elizabethan, he took the same pleasure in 
the music of words as most moderns do in that of 
piano and violin. He had a passion—he called it 
humorously a guilty passion—for poetry. The list 
of his writings proves his enthusiasm for Shakespeare. 
He loved especially to hear those sonorous lines read 
by a good voice. Not a month before his death, he 
told my wife that whenever Booth played “Hamlet” 
anywhere in his vicinity, he felt an irresistible urge 
to go. She asked him how many times he saw that 
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performance. Hapgood counted up toward twenty 
and then stopped. ‘‘Call it innumerable times,’’ he 
said, and gave up. Gielgud’s “Hamlet” appeared in 
New York in the year of his death; and Hapgood at- 
tended the performance four times. 

And finally, he had a quality often missing in fine 
natures, and yet, when it occurs, the crown of all other 
qualities—a talent for friendship. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE AND NORMAN HAPGOOD 
Louis B. Wehle 


SIDE from his distinguished work as biographer, 
critic, essayist and editor in other fields, the © 
range of Norman Hapgood’s ideas and activi- 

ties in the field of political institutions was extraor- 
dinarily comprehensive. For this reason, it seems dif- 
ficult to observe strictly the limits of a request to de- 
scribe his political activities in New York. He had a 
passion for justice, controlled by reason, directed by 
imaginative observation, and expressed with uncom- 
mon persuasiveness by clear speech and facile pen. 
These powers were enhanced and sensitized by what 
he constantly drew from philosophy, literature, poetry, 
and the dramatic arts. His style, spoken and written, 
had the charm of being often spiced with racy current 
idiom; but it never lost touch with the significant 
thinkers of intellectual history. Now, add his rare 
ability to make quick personal conquest of men who 
seemed to be aiming in the direction of his ideals, 
and you have something of the character and scope of 
his influence. 

So Norman Hapgood’s political activities as a 
New Yorker were only incidental phases of his cease- 
less quest for justice, whether through advocating 
machinery for international peace or watching and 
testing experimentation in foreign countries with new 
institutions; or advancing new social ideas for American 
national, state and local government, and promoting 
the candidacies of men who were exponents of those 
ideas. His most effective political contribution as a 
writer was during his editorship of Collier’s Weekly in 
the creative years of the Progressive movement—the 
first thoroughgoing liberal departure from early 
American laissez faire. Then, and in later periods of 
his life, Hapgood not only wielded the pen, but also 
leaped with sword into the field of action—as witness 
his close personal association with leading American 
public men in the thick of three crowded decades, his 
participation in both Woodrow Wilson campaigns, 
his leadership of the civic reform movement in New 
York City which swept John Purroy Mitchel into the 
mayoralty, his persevering support of Alfred E. Smith 
for President, his work in the first and second presi- 
dential campaigns of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and his 
activity in New York City’s “fusion” campaign in 
which La Guardia was elected mayor. Finally, as a 
man of action, he vividly practiced what he preached, 
as, for instance, when he helped his brothers to trans- 
form their jointly-owned industrial establishment into 
a co-operative concern where the workers have come 
to exercise majority ownership and control. 

Norman Hapgood’s civic activity in New York and 
his national career as a political writer and speaker were 
inseparable aspects of his high and courageous citi- 
zenship. 
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The New World that May Be Tomorrow 


Annual Meeting of the General Alliance 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


ANY hearts were touched with sadness by the 

fact that the annual report of Mrs. Thomas G. 

Rees, retiring president of the General Alliance 

of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women at 

its meeting on the morning of May 26 in Boston, Mass., 

was to be her last. Its tone was, however, characteris- 

‘ tically optimistic. ‘I will have my last report to you 
wholly affirmative, for affirmation is power.” 


The Remembrance of Achievements 


Calling to remembrance “some of the Alliance 
assets these past eight years of turmoil in the world 
and Church,” the first thing 
of which she was confident 
was that ‘‘we have kept the 
faith.”” The flame on the 
altar had burned steadily. 
“We have become more and 
more one body fitly framed 
together, united by a steady 
purpose.”’ 

“Another essential hes 
been accomplished. There 
is marked increase in region: | 
responsibility. Women cf 
power, wisdom and devotion 
have assumed leadership in 
all parts of the countr). 
Others are waiting in a lorg 
line to take their places. I 
see in that procession glorious 
possibilities for the futurc. 
Keep your recruiting lines 
full—they are a source cf 
strength. 

“The Axis is another 
asset; it is my dream come 
true. Its editors have made 
great contribution to Alliance 
life, and created a bond 
which will bind us closely 
together as the years pass.” 

Two further “assets” 
were especially noteworthy. The one was the Found- 
ers’ Fund. “Originally it was intended to raise a 
fund of $50,000 only, to celebrate our Golden Jubilee, 
but as the money rolled in some adventurous spirit 
said: ‘Why stop at $50,000? Let us double the 
amount,’ and in spite of gloomy predictions that no 
one had a hundred thousand dollars worth of interest 
in us—this ambitious counsel prevailed and the Al- 
liance went out for the hundred thousand.” Today 
this fund stands at $107,576.51. 

The other “asset”? was Chautauqua. “Our regen- 
erated house there will be a source of happiness and in- 
spiration this year. The bats are gone from our belfry 
—the termites from our beams—we are left in sole 
possession. Unitarians are cordially welcomed as co- 
workers with other denominations in Chautauqua.” 


HELEN GRUEBY WISE 


Today’s Watchword, Forward! 


The remainder of the president’s report was a 
veteran’s command to go forward. “There are many 
who inherit directly from Lot’s wife, which is unfor- 
tunate, for she, as history seems to indicate, was not 
a true liberal. You will remember the lady was the 
wife of the only righteous man in Sodom, and she was 
somewhat overshadowed by his reputation for right- 
eousness, but she had a mind of her own. She was 
independent in thought—she wanted to see for her- 
self—and she took no dictation, so she turned about 
to take the forbidden look at the blazing city. So 
runs the tale, and there she 
stayed—a pillar of salt—no 
new age of liberalism for 
her! The brief publicity of 
the lady gives only the high 
tragedy of what had been an 
uneventful life and she lived 
at too early a date for specific 
comment—all the same it is 
evident she was not good 
Alliance material. She be- 
came static. She saw, she 
knew, she stopped. The 
marching order of a true 
Alliance member is always 
‘Forward! .... Itisanew 
world tomorrow, it may be 
of our own creation.” 


Other Reports 


In presenting her second 
secretarial report, Mrs. H. B. 
Hartwell paid tribute to Miss 
Grace Haskins, who had com- 
pleted twenty-six years of 
service in the Alliance Office. 
During the past year 3,808 
visitors to headquarters had 
been welcomed. Also eight 
new branches had _ been 
formed. For the coming 
year numerous changes in the executive family were 
taking place and a new history of the Alliance entitled 
“Candle Power’’ was being written by Mrs. Jessie E. 
Donahue. 

The report of the treasurer, Mrs. Louise Brown 
Jenney, who is also secretary of the finance committee, 
dealt first of all with the great steps taken by this 
committee during the year, the chief of which was to 
adopt the recommendation of the chairman of the 
Interim Commission to transfer the custody of invested 
funds to the Merchants National Bank. Dealing with 
the current accounts, the bright spot was that again 
the Appeals had met with a generous response and the 
total subscribed, namely $8,507.35, was $2,157.35 
more than asked for; the dark spot was the decrease 
in income from membership dues. These amounted to 
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$6,957.89, whereas, if each member had paid, a total 
of $7,000 would have been reached. After the report of 
Miss Helen C. Robertson for the auditing committee, 
the treasurer’s report was adopted. A collection taken 
at the meeting yielded $473.50, which was to be divided 
equally for the Evening Alliance, international work 
and religious education. 

The report of the credential committee, presented 
by Mrs. James T. Forgie, showed that 453 of the 571 
accredited delegates were present, an increase of 
fifty-eight over last year. The delegates represented 
242 branches in twenty-three states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada. 

Messages of greeting to the meeting were received 
from Madras, India, Sofia, Bulgaria, and Budapest, 
Hungary. It was agreed to send greetings to liberal 
women’s organizations around the world. 


Creating a New World 


The address of the morning was delivered by Rev. 
Wilna L. Constable of Vancouver, B. C., Canada, 
who began by referring to the grand opportunity of- 
fered by the May meetings of getting to know people 
personally: “‘Even questionnaires become friendly in- 
quiries when we know people personally.” 

Proceeding to her topic, ‘Creating a New World,” 
she declared that what is demanded of us today is 
“not to change the old, but definitely to create a new 
attitude and spirit. We are called to re-create by the 
power of the spiritual the whole world of thought. 
For us women this means that we have not only to 
do creative thinking for ourselves, but we have to 
train the young life around us to think creatively 
also. As religious liberal women, what can we bring 
to the task? 

“First our liberalism as an attitude of mind and 
spirit which will create in the world around us the 
atmosphere in which can be developed and expressed 
all the upsurging of the spirit of man for new concep- 
tions of relationships within the civic, industrial and 
international affairs of the world. Within the home 
women have developed and cultivated that atmosphere 
of tolerance and understanding wherein all differences 
of temperament and character could live together and 
yet each have full recognition, and development, and 
expression. Can women bring that treasure of mother- 
ing love and care, developed in the home, out into 
the world at large? 

“To do this, two special lines of approach are 
open to us: education and peace. Our education in 
this swiftly changing world must be an atmosphere 
that embraces the whole community in its efforts and 
effects, homes as well as schools, work as well as play, 
leisure as well as business, adults as well as children. 
. . . . It is no longer sufficient to be trained to belong 
to a mere section of the community, whether that 
section be thought of in terms of class or nationality. 
We must be citizens of the world and acknowledge our 
debt and fulfill our obligations to humanity as a 
whole. 

“This brings me to my last point—peace. We 
need a new attitude towards peace. We must search 
for it by getting into right relationships with all other 
nations, positive relationship; not neutrality, not in- 
difference, not isolation, but what your President 


called ‘the Good Neighbor’ relationship. The day 
has gone past when any right-thinking nation can 
boast of its independence of others, rather it should 
seek to cultivate interdependence and good will... - 

“When I first visited your great country, when 
eleven years ago to this very day I stood on this plat- 
form and gave you greetings from our British Unitarian 
Association, do you know what impressed me most 
as I traveled across to the Pacific Coast? Your genius 
and ability to create a unity from diversity, and to 
engender a comradely community spirit. Folk of all 
races and nations have come to you, and you have 
made them into one family, and you have taken the 
finest and best in your beautiful country and made it 
a comradely playground for your people, as I saw 
when I visited your great National Parks. There you 
share like a great family, and rejoice round the open 
camp-fire in the beauties of your land. And there, too, 
you have a welcome for the stranger. 

“Oh, women of America, people of America, will 
you do for the world what you have already done for 
your own land? Will you help Europe to become the 
United States of Europe, rejoicing in their different 
characteristics, but united as belonging to the one 
family of mankind; and will you help us all to share 
and rejoice in the beauty and greatness of the world 
as you share and rejoice in your National Parks?” 


The Retiring President Honored 

Following Mrs. Constable’s stirring address, Mrs. 
Leslie B. Cutler reported for the tellers that the entire 
slate of officers and directors had been elected. The 
list is printed below. In introducing the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mass., the re- 
tiring president spoke of her feeling of warm affection 
for the work which she was giving up; but “we must 
not be selfish with our joys and there are so many 
to take office.” 

Responding to her welcome, the new president 
said she assumed her new duties with courage and joy 
in her heart, because she was sure that all were going 
forward together. Her first act was to present Mrs. 
Oscar E. Mertz, who called the vast audience to rise. 

Addressing the retiring president, Mrs. Mertz 
said: “For all that you have carried to the north and 
south, the east and west, during your long and fruitful 
period of service, in messages of cheer, comfort, in- 
struction and inspiration, the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women of this 
nation and of Canada return you heartfelt thanks. 
They will keep in their lives the values which you have 
revealed to them through your precept and example.” 
Presenting a handbag as a tangible token, she con- 
tinued: “They ask you to accept this gift as a mark of 
their homage, and they wish you Godspeed to Ox- 
ford.” 

As Mrs. Rees accepted the gift, the sincerity of 
her brief acknowledgment brought tears to many eyes. 
“What a lovely, lovely thing it is that you have done 
for me! My heart is too full to express what is in it. 
You have done a lovely thing and done it in a lovely 
way. All my life I shall carry the memory of the 
blessedness of the eight years I have sought to serve 
you. I want to keep your friendship; it is a precious 
treasure.” 
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Center and Circumference in Religion 


The public meeting of the Alliance, held on the 
afternoon of the same day as the annual meeting, and 
enriched by the presence of Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord, Detroit, Mich., who conducted the devotional 
service and read Lord Bryce’s passage on the contribu- 
tion of women to the American Commonwealth, and 
by special music and singing under the direction of 
William E. Zeuch, had the exceptional privilege of 
hearing the first public address of the new president 
of the American Unitarian Asscciation, Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot. 

Speaking on the topic, ‘““The Center and Circum- 
ference in Religion,” he dealt with the two tendencies, 
the centrifugal and the centripetal, which are operative 
in every individual. “The art of living consists very 
largely in achieving and maintaining a proper balance 
between these two. The impulses and forces which 
are concerned to build up the central life of the in- 
dividual are no more and no less important than those 
which are concerned to reach out toward wider and 
wider circles of interest and relationship. To neglect 
either set is to cripple and ultimately destroy the 
other. Nor is it possible to concentrate attention 
upon first one set and then the other: they must be 
developed together and at the same time. 

“This is obviously true with regard to the re- 
ligious life of every individual. The moment one gives 
undue emphasis to building up the inner life at the 
expense of the outreaching impulses and activities, 
one runs the risk of becoming self-centered and morbid. 
On the other hand, even the best intentioned endeavor 
to serve the world will quickly become dissipated and 
futile if the inner life of the spirit is forgotten or ig- 
nored. Jesus said ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God,’ but he also said that the Kingdom of God is 
within us.” 

After applying the same principle to the life of 
an individual church, his mind turned to the life of 
the denomination as a whole. ‘The Unitarian Church 
is plainly entering upon a new period of extension and 
expansion. It is deeply reassuring to realize that at 
the same time it is entering upon a period of renewed 
concern for the spiritual values which have always 
been a part of its heritage and tradition. If we can 
keep the balance between these two tendencies, 
neither neglecting nor over-emphasizing either of 
them, we shall go forward to an era of increased use- 
fulness in the life of the world. 

“The place where this problem will have to be 
worked out is the parish church. Any idea that it 
can be solved for the churches by some higher 
ecclesiastical body will prove to be an illusion. The 
local church must wrestle with the difficulty of build- 
ing up its own spiritual life,’ at the same time that 
it reaches out with more and more effectiveness into 
the community of which it is a part and into the larger 
life of the denomination. 

“From the denominational point of view, it 
seems to me that the stronger churches in our fellow- 
ship are more liable than the others to the peril of 
parochialism. Of course there are important excep- 
tions, and it must be borne in mind that by the term 
‘stronger churches’ I am not referring merely to 
numerical or financial strength. What seems to have 


happened in a good many instances is that a church 
has succeeded in building up the structure of its own 
parish life, and just because of this strength has de- 
veloped a sense of self-sufficiency which, in turn, has 
led to something like indifference to the wider interests 
and fortunes of the denomination. This tendency 
needs to be corrected, not only for the sake of the local 
church but also for the sake of the entire fellowship, 
and fortunately there are at the present moment 
many indications that a change of mind and heart is 
actually taking place in this regard.” 

Concluding his statesmanlike utterance, he de- 
clared that the morale of the Unitarian Church is 
unmistakably better than it was three years ago. 
“There is a new spirit of self-confidence, a new sense 
of the importance of the task of the Unitarian Church 
in the modern world, a new spirit of self-dedication to 
the spiritual realities for which the Unitarian Church 
has always stood.” 


Officers and Directors Elected 


President 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Massachusetts. 


Vice Presidents 
New England: Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble, Newton Highlands. 
Middle States: Mrs. Eugene F. Mueller, Washington, D. C. 
Southern States, East: Mrs. U. L. McCall, Ga. Southern States, 
West: Mrs. Clarence C. Henson, La. Central Western States: 
Mrs. O. G. Strong, Ohio. Western States: Mrs. H. F. Kranstover, 
Minn. Rocky Mountains: Mrs. Ernest M. Fowler, Utah. Pacific 
Coast: Mrs. H. L. Burleson, Calif. Canada: Miss Agnes Costigan, 
P. Q., Can. 
Secretary 
Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, Massachusetts. 


Treasurer 
Mrs. Warren Jenney, Massachusetts. 


Auditor 
Miss Helen C. Robertson, Rhode Island. 


Directors 


Maine: Mrs. Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor, Mrs. Homer T. 
Waterhouse, Kennebunk. 


New Hampshire: Mrs. William B. Daniell, Franklin, Mrs. 
Walter M. Hubbard, Keene, Mrs. F. G. Livingston, Peterboro. 


Vermont: Mrs. J: Harold Stacey, Windsor. 


Massachusetts: Miss Margaret S. Ball, Newton, Mrs. David 
W. Beaman, New Bedford, Mrs. Harry A. Billings, Hopedale, 
Mrs. Eben S. Brackett, Lynn, Mrs. William W. Churchill, Mil- 
ton, Mrs. Glenn Crandall, Springfield, Mrs. Marshall B. Dalton, 
Newtonville, Mrs. Marshall B. Fanning, Boston, Mrs. William 
Roger Greeley, Lexington, Mrs. James P. Hart, Fall River, 
Mrs. Waldo C. Hodgdon, Westwood, Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, 
North Easton, Mrs. Henry A. MacGowan, Worcester, Miss 
Margaret A. Nichols, Hathorne, Miss Helen A. Parks, Fitchburg, 
Miss Ruth Putnam, Leominster, Miss Martha L. Rich, Bedford, 
Mrs. Jerome C. Smith, Boston, Mrs. George F. Smith, Barre, 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Tewksbury, Hingham, Mrs. Laroy D. Tinker, 
Waltham, Mrs. Russell B. Tower, Cohasset. 


Rhode Island: Mrs. Edward S. Brackett, Providence. 
Connecticut: Mrs. G. A. Robinson, West Hartford. 


New York: Mrs. Wm. Rutger Bleecker, Albany, Mrs. B. J. 
Cummins, Syracuse, Mrs. David R. Rodger, New York City, 
Mrs, John R. Williams, Rochester. 
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New Jersey: Mrs. Elliot B. Hussey, Rutherford, Mrs. W. 
W. Wilson, Montclair. 

Pennsylvania: Mrs. Walter B. Pedersen, Meadville, Mrs. 
Robert B. Thornton, Landsdowne. 

Maryland: Miss Sophie R. Pitt, Batlimore. 

District of Columbia: Mrs. Edward H. Horton, Washington. 

Kentucky: Mrs. George K. Bodenschatz, Louisville. 

Ohio: Mrs. Edwin Kurzynski, Cincinnati, Mrs. Don P. 
Mills, Cleveland. 

Michigan: Mrs. James Dirlam, Jackson. 

Indiana: Mrs. Charles A. Tripp, Indianapolis. 

Tilinois: Mrs. Charles A. Haycock, Chicago. 


Minnesota: Mrs. Tilla W. Rolfson, Underwood. 

Towa: Mrs. Charles E. Snyder, Davenport. 

Missouri: Mrs. W. R. Vickroy, St. Louis. 

Kansas: Mrs. A. A. Shelton, Salina. 

Nebraska: Mrs. Wilmer B. Comstock, Lincoln. 

Colorado: Mrs. John H. Gabriel, Denver. 

Washington: Mrs. Arthur E. Peterson, Spokane. 

Oregon: Mrs. Charles A. Hart, Portland. 

California: Mrs. A. L. Day, Sacramento, Miss Bertha P. 
Bradford Hatcher, Los Angeles, Mrs. Clarence R. Stone, Berkeley. 

Canada: Mrs. J. A. Huston, Toronto, Mrs. R. Petursson, 
Winnipeg. 


How Can We Tap Our Inner Resources of Power?’ 
Dilworth Lupton 


OU and I are amazing storage batteries of energy. 

Our bodies resemble clocks. At birth the 

mainspring is wound tight and guaranteed not 

to run down—in some cases in forty, in others, sixty, 
eighty, or even one hundred years. 

And what power lies in our brains. We can 
think, feel, remember, imagine, reason and choose. 
Furthermore we are equipped with singular power 
over our instinctive selves; otherwise we should have 
been institutionalized as moral imbeciles years ago. 

In one of his books, William James suggests that 
few people use their fore-brains to one-tenth of their 
capacity. No matter how high or low may be our 
I. Q’s, we but partially tap our brain to the fullest. 
All too often our thoughts are fuzzy and dulled. 
The advertisements of health institutes constantly 
remind us that we operate our bodies at only some forty 
percent of their potential strength, and that if we 
would live intelligently, we could markedly increase 
the endurance and effectiveness of both body and 
brain. And each of us realizes, of course, that in spite 
of our usual behavior-control, we have times of moral 
lapse, when we live on low rather than on high levels. 

Look at your friend Smith. He jumps out of 
bed of a morning refreshed and eager for the day’s 
work. He labors long hours without seeming fatigue. 
Mentally he is alive and alert, running, as you say, 
“on all six.’”’ He seems to possess the ability to say 
“No” or “Yes” and mean it. You can count on him 
in a moral emergency. You look at Smith and say, 
“Why can’t I be like that?” 

You can be. When Dr. Rufus Jones was a little 
boy his father told him that an eclipse of the sun 
was scheduled for three o’clock that very afternoon. 
Rufus must have had in him the “‘makings” of a pro- 
moter, for he proceeded to sell tickets to his friends for 
the exclusive privilege of witnessing the solar spec- 
tacle from the family back yard. There are people 
who inform us—and how sage they look!—that the 
technique of tapping our inner resources of power is 
something esoteric. But it is really quite simple. 

One thing, however, we must bear in mind: our 
bodies, our brains and our moral stamina are inter- 
dependent. The weakness of one means the weakness 
of all; and the strength of one brings strength to 
all. 


*Address given at the annual meeting of the Guild of Parish 
_ Workers on May 25, 1937. 


Physical Morality 

Now that the national election is long since over 
and we have recovered our emotional sanity, I dare 
refer again to President Roosevelt without arousing 
bitterness, or opening myself to the suspicion of being 
a propagandist for the New Deal! 

Recently a friend of mine sat quite near Mr. 
Roosevelt several minutes before the latter was to 
give an address. Said my friend in speaking of this 
experience: ‘‘I was amazed by the President’s appear- 
ance. He seemed to possess singular mental poise and 
moral vigor. Then presently, when I saw his difficulty 
in rising and walking, I said to myself, ‘This man is 
master of his physical self in spite of his infirmities.’ ”’ 

Herbert Spencer once wrote that “the preserva- 
tion of health is a duty,’’ and he added, “Few seem 
conscious that there is such a thing as physical moral- 
ity.’ You and I are agents on earth of the God of the 
deeper universe. It is our business to pursue knowl- 
edge, to appreciate, and if possible to create, beauty, 
and to develop our characters to the uttermost. We 
should be fit agents—fit physically—operating these 
machines we call our bodies at peak capacity. 

Most of us know full well the laws which govern 
our bodies, but we squander our health through care- 
lessness and willfulness. It would be wise, therefore, 
to remind ourselves frequently just what these: laws 
are. 

We must exercise. Our bodies are adapted to 
jungle life; they are made for activity. And yet we sit 
in chairs most of the day and well into the night. We 
say we haven’t time for exercise. Yet President 
Roosevelt, no matter how busy he is, somehow finds 
opportunity to “sandwich in’ periods for exercise, and 
he would doubtless tell you that by so doing he gains 
time rather than loses it. 

We must train ourselves to sit and stand erect as 
kings, so that our organs will have a chance for freedom 
of function and that we may breathe deeply thousands 
of cubic feet of air into the inner recesses of our lungs. 

Some thirty years ago Annie Payson Call pub- 
lished a book entitled “Power Through Repose.” It 
is well worth reading today, especially the edition re- 
vised in 1919. The author says that we are so af- 
flicted with restlessness that it amounts to disease. 
She gives excellent advice concerning wise relaxation 
of brain and muscles, thus conserving our energies for 
use at needful times. She reminds us that rhythm of 
activity and rest is the law of the universe, and that we 
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violate this law at our peril. ‘One hair’s vibration in 
the rhythm of the universe would bring destruction, 
and yet we little individual microcosms are knocking 
ourselves into chronic states of chaos because we feel 
that we can be gods, and direct our own lives so much 
better than the God who made us. . . . This law of 
rhythm—or of equilibrium in motion and in rest—is 
the end, aim, and effect of all true physical training for 
the development and guidance of the body.” 


Power Through ‘‘Sublimation’’ 

Fatigue spells moral and spiritual weakness. 
Lack of physical rest, however, is not the primary 
cause of fatigue. 

Within most of us there rages a conflict between 
our higher and lower selves, between our instinctive 
natures and our social impulses, between our inclina- 
tions and our imperious “‘sense of ought.’”’ As Paul 
said, the flesh wars against the spirit and the spirit 
against the flesh, and these are contrary one to the 
other. So we cannot do the things which we would. 
These inner conflicts are the chief source of fatigue. 

For centuries no man, except a priest, has ever 
entered Catholic cloisters for women. In recent 
months, however, the Roman hierarchy has permitted 
the taking of motion pictures in the cloister at Angers, 
France. This film, entitled ‘‘Cloistered,” is one of 
extraordinary beauty and inspirational power. Here 
one can see the activities of the nuns—working, laugh- 
ing, singing and taking part in numerous services of 
reverence and devotion. 

As I looked at the film I experienced a strange 
mixture of emotions. Inspiring? Yes. But also some- 
thing forbidding. Those lovely girls, whom I saw take 
the solemn vow of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
were forsaking their friends and homes and forever 
shutting out from their lives the joy of marriage and 
the laughter of little children. They were attempting 
to solve the ever-harassing problem of conflict by 
escape. 

Jesus didn’t seek escape. When conflict raged 
within him—described symbolically in the Story of 
the Temptation, he “cloistered” himself for a time 
in the wilderness, but while there he took no eternal 
vows of isolation and immolation. On the contrary, 
he soon threw himself again into the thick of life’s 
battle. 

He knew, intuitively, that the solution of the 
problem of inner conflict lies not through escape, but 
through overcoming evil by active goodness; by find- 
ing a unifying purpose in life; by surrender to a master 
spiritual passion before which all other passions be- 
come secondary. This master passion was for him em- 
bodied in two “‘laws” fromthe Old Testament: ‘“Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

The modern psychologist expresses this same 
principle in his doctrine of “sublimation.’”’ Don’t run 
away, he warns, from these inner conflicts; don’t be 
afraid of the fundamental instinctive drives of your 
own nature. They are not evil unless misdirected. 
Direct them! Sublimate them! Open up new chan- 
nels for your instinctive energies. Release them, not 
for destruction, but for socially useful ends. That 
way lies power. 


Power Through Faith 


Faith is one of the most effective sources of 
energy. Fear and distrust dissipate our inner powers; 
faith releases them.. 

Even stocks and bonds advance or decline as 
faith of the investing public rises or falls. An athlete 
must believe in himself before he can excel. Faith 
makes for physical power because of its effect upon the 
circulatory and nervous systems and the digestive 
tract. Faith conduces mental vigor and moral 
strength. 

If we would be strong, we must believe in our- 
selves. Dale Carnegie in his ‘“Winning Friends and 
Influencing People’ states that the most fundamental 
of all motives is the desire to be important. Why deny 
satisfaction to this desire? If we would be strong we 
must believe in ourselves, in our own importance in the 
world. Here is one of the fundamental reasons that 
Christianity empowers men: it says to them: “You are 
not worms of the dust, not mere physical organisms. 
You are sons of God!” 

Strength comes, too, from the realization that we 
are important in the eyes of other people. But people 
will not believe in us unless we believe in them. For 
no man is isolated or alone; he is bound up in the 
living group. In spite, then, of the Judases of the 
world, we must continue to believe in people if we 
would be strong. 

Some folk feel that they are quite disillusioned 
about the universe. To them we are mere bipeds 
strutting for a day on this cinder circling around the 
sun. The universe is wholly material; it mocks our 
hopes and in the end crushes us, and smashes:all our 
dreams. But if we would be strong we must trust 
the universe; we must believe in a deeper spiritual 
world which surrounds and interpenetrates this world 
of matter as does the ether. We must believe in a 
universe which conserves our highest values. 


Power Through Prayer 


In the Book of Acts, one finds a strange story of: 
how the disciples gathered together in an upper room, 
of how they heard the sound of a mighty wind and saw 
tongues of flame. What actually happened we do not 
know, for this story was written when such wonder- 
tales seemed quite natural and believable. We do 
know, however, that weak men became strong; that 
they left that upper room endowed with a new power, 
with strength to go forth and conquer the world. 

All great experts in religion—and only that man is 
an expert who sees religion from the inside, and de- 
scribes it from his own experience—-bear witness to 
the dynamic power of religion, to its “interior height- 
ening energy.” 

One phase of that singular story about the upper 
room is worthy of our attention—‘‘continuing stead- 
fastly in prayer.’’ Prayer is the very heart of re- 
ligion. Without prayer, without man’s actual com- 
merce with God, religion is but a cold, intellectual 
philosophy, or an arguable code of ethics. With 
prayer, religion becomes power. Prayer is like the 
closing of an electric circuit; through prayer we open 
ourselves to spiritual currents which otherwise we can 
not experience. 

Our intellects have done much to strip prayer of 
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its irrationalities and superstition. Our intellects are 
like acid which has separated gold from baser metal. 
But we can over-use our intellects. Like a botanist, 
who destroys a rose in order to analyze it, so we can 
shut ourselves off from the possibility of life’s deeper 
experiences by examining them too closely or over too 
protracted a period. 

I have known several betrothed couples who ana- 
lyzed their love so solicitously, who asked so many 

‘questions about their fitness for one another, that 
they came a hair’s breadth of destroying their love. 
The same danger is evident when we intellectualize 
overmuch about religious experience and about prayer. 

You will remember that Zeno of Elis attempted to 
prove to his friend, Diogenes, that it was impossible 
for anyone to walk from one corner of the room to the 
other. His argument seemed mathematically sound 
and logic-proof. But no sooner had Zeno completed 
his demonstration and placed his Q. E. D. against it 
than Diogenes put him to rout by getting up and 
walking. 

So with prayer. Many wise heads will tell you 
that it is merely another outworn superstition or that 
it is wholly subjective. Listen with an open mind to 
their arguments. Then experiment with prayer it- 
self, not once, twice, but many times. Try it asa great 
spiritual adventure and you will doubtless find rich 
rewards of power not released in any other way. 


Power Through Expenditure 

Your Uncle Dick, out in Iowa, leaves you $10,000. 
You buy some gilt-edge bonds. For several months 
your income is increased by quite a tidy sum. Then 
comes an unexpected emergency and you are forced to 
sell $3,000 worth of bonds. Consequently, of course, 
your capital is diminished, your income lessened. 

That certainly is ‘law”’ in the financial world, but 
this principle doesn’t hold in the world of personal 
and social life. Here spending, within reasonable 
limits, actually increases one’s capital and dividends. 

Many physically and mentally efficient business 
and professional men spend two or three afternoons a 
week in a gymnasium. Suppose as you watched them 
pull chest-weights, toss medicine balls about and bat 
hand-balls,, you should ask them, ‘““Why waste your 
energy?’ It wouldn’t be a very serious question for 
you yourself to know the answer. Through expendi- 
ture of energy, the body increases its power. 

Our brains are in a sense muscles. Unless we use 
them they become weak and even atrophy. That is 
actually what happens to many of us. As we go on 
into our maturer years we gradually lose our eagerness 
for knowledge and let other people do our religious, 
economic and political thinking for us. But we have 
no business becoming victims of such a disgraceful 
fate. As Professor Thorndyke and others have shown, 
there is no reason why our mental powers should abate 
as our years advance. If we are increasingly to tap 
our mental resources we must use our brains; we must 
find opportunities to talk with people whose conver- 
sations enliven our own thinking; we must read books 
into which we are forced to put our “mental teeth,” 
and we must insist at all costs on thinking for our- 
selves. 

With advancing years there is a tendency to lose 


our moral as well as our mental power. Many of our 
contemporaries become moral fossils; they laugh at 
our dreams and visions, ridicule our attempts to live 
at our highest and in some small measure better the 
lot of others. We must not listen to them. If we do, 
we shall lose our morale and bog down in a morass of 
mediocrity. 

Let us rather increasingly obey that inner voice 
which cries out that we and the universe are unfinished; 
that we must throw ourselves with abandon into the 
high task of bettering our lives and the lives of other 
men; and that we must be unafraid to spend and be 
spent. 

That way lies moral grandeur and power. 
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WHAT HAS LIBERALISM TO OFFER? 
Gertrude F. Kauffman - 


OMETIME ago I had the privilege of hearing an 
ex-Catholic priest address a modern congrega- 
tion concerning the reason why he had become a 
liberal. With the gentleness and persuasiveness so 
characteristic of his calling, he spoke tenderly of the 
Mother Church, and of how great a wrench it had been 
to leave her, when heart and mind could no longer 
work in unison. 

What then had liberalism to offer where orthodoxy 
had failed? In place of the hidebound autocracy of 
Rome, he found a democratic community, for the 
Douay version, an open Bible, and for the crucified, 
bleeding Saviour, to be ecstatically adored and pla- 
cated, a radiant Lord, and approachable companion, 
to be followed daily, in happy surrender. 

Upon first thought it would seem the modern 
church has no sacraments. This is far from true. 
Let us present such a theory in terms of values. Not 
the miracle of transubstantiation, eliciting the actual 
physical Presence, but the sacrament of the spiritual 
Presence, than which there is nothing holier nor more 
enduring. In this most wonderful of all observances, 
the Communion, the Eucharist, the Lord’s Supper, 
call it what you will, the inner Presence is a thing of 
the heart, which cannot be demonstrated in material- 
istic terms. This then, is what the sacrament means 
to the true Christian liberal, a spiritual uniting to, 
and with, the Lord of Lords. 

And finally, religion, Catholic or Protestant, fun- 
damentalist or modernist, to be really worthy of the 
name, must be open-minded, ready to accept the good 
from whatever source it may come. ‘Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” These 
words were not spoken idly by the Master. 

Pope worship or Bible worship—an infallible book 
or an infallible man—there is little difference. There 
are many religions, but one religion, many gods, but 
one God, many families, but one family, the holy 
family, of which we may all become members, if we but 
love him and keep his commandments. 

And so, liberalism, modernism, call it what you 
will, must fling out its banner of universal brotherhood, 
where there is neither Greek nor Jew, neither black nor 
white, neither bond nor free, but all one in Christ 
Jesus, who came that we might have life, and have it 
more abundantly, and that we might worship the only 
true God in spirit and in truth. 
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Fellowship for Social Justice Public Meeting 


Walter B. Cannon Speaks on “Human Aspects of the Spanish Struggle ” 
Meeting Sends Greetings to Powers Hapgood and His Associates 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice held its Anniversary Week public 
meeting, Tuesday evening, May 25, at Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, Mass. Rev. 
David Rhys Williams, Rochester, N. Y., 
president of the Fellowship, presided. 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, made a 
short plea for funds to help in medical re- 
lief for Spain. A collection of $103 was 
taken. Before the meeting adjourned, 
greetings were sent to Powers Hapgood 
and his associates imprisoned at Lewiston, 
Maine. 

In the main address on ‘‘The Human 
Aspects of the Spanish Struggle’? Dr. 
Walter B. Cannon, professor at the Har- 
vard Medical School, and national chair- 
man of the Medical Bureau of the Friends 
of Spanish Democracy, gave an objective, 
yet moving, analysis of the contemporary 
struggle in Spain. It is necessary, he said, 
to understand something of the background 
of the present situation. His own interest 
in Spain began when its young doctors 
came to study with him. In 1930 he visited 
Madrid and Barcelona and was amazed 
to find the depth of the resentment against 
the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, a 
resentment anticipating the bloodless revo- 
lution: of 1931, when the Republican 
government took office and introduced cer- 
tain mild reforms. The election in which 
the Republican government came to power 
was the first since 1874 in which the votes 
had been actually counted. The most im- 
portant of these reforms was the introduc- 
tion of a democratic constitution based 
upon the French plan; the introduction of 
schools, 10,500 of which were established 
in two years; the introduction of land laws 
involving the purchase and distribution 
of certain lands to peasants; and the sep- 
aration of Church and State. Religious 
toleration was given Protestants, and Jews 
received the same for the first time since 
the Middle Ages. 

An election in 1933 returned the reac- 
tionaries to power, and the new govern- 
ment undid much of what the Republican 
government had accomplished. When the 
Asturian miners revolted, Moors and 
Foreign Legionnaires were called in to re- 
press them. The prisons became choked 
with political prisoners and many mod- 
erates were imprisoned also. This led to a 
popular front and new elections of Feb- 
ruary, 1936, in which a legitimate govern- 
ment was democratically elected. Of the 
473 seats in the Cortes only sixteen went 
to Communists. In the new cabinet that 
was formed no communists, socialists, or 
anarchists held office. The Republican 
government was legitimately elected by 
popular vote on what in the United 


States would be a conservative program. 

The insurgents who plunged the country 
into civil war are composed of officers who 
broke their oath because of resentment 
over the infringement of privileges; the 
Foreign Legion, containing many crimi- 
nals; the Moors, promised the sensuous 
rewards of a Mohammedan paradise in 
Spain; and the soldiers from the Fascist 
nations. It is said that Franco has not 
been able to raise a single brigade in the 
part of Spain he controls. The nobility 
and large landowners support Franco, and 
it is significant to remember that two per- 
cent of the landowners own sixty-seven 
percent of the land in Spain. The eccle- 
siastical landowners control one-third of 
the wealth of Spain; forty-three industrial 
companies are controlled by one religious 
order. These inelude such public services 
as water, gas, light and power, banks, and 
telephone, the speaker said. 

Dr. Cannon also raised the question, 
“What are the insurgents fighting for?” 
It is not a religious war, he said, reading 
quotations from clergy and laity to the 
contrary. It is not a war against Bol- 
shevism as Franco claims, he said, reading 
a quotation from Duranty to the effect 
that “wars against Bolshevism” are often 
really wars against liberalism. The 
Spanish government was democratically 
elected and included both conservatives 
and liberals. The Basques, the most de- 
vout Catholics in Spain, have suffered ter- 
ribly at the hands of the Fascists. Franco 
claims to be restoring Spain to the Spanish 
people, yet the Moors and Legion are 
called in to oppose the great masses of the 
people supporting the government. ‘‘The 
struggle in Spain is the dramatized struggle 
of our time,’”’ concluded Dr. Cannon. “It 
is the people versus Fascism.” 

The speaker then described the medical 
problem of caring for the wounded. He 
emphasized the importance of tending 
wounds promptly and said that death from 
wounds had a direct relation to the prompt- 
ness in which the wounds were cared for. 
Stretcher bearers, ambulances, nurses, sur- 
geons, drugs, antiseptics, etc., are urgently 
needed to save men from death. As one 
doctor now in service in Spain wrote back, 
“We can never fill the need here but must 
never stop trying.’’ The Medical Bureau 
to Aid Spanish Democracy has already 
given help to the sick and wounded, but 
much remains to be done, and help is 
needed. 

Dr. Cannon closed with a stirring plea 
for help. ‘‘People who cherish the ideals 
we cherish are giving their lives in Spain 
that democracy might survive,’’ he said. 
“As an American I stand with them, and 
we must do all we can to mitigate their 
sufferings.” 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


In a holiday mood which contrasted 
sharply with the earnestness of the pre- 
ceding days of meetings, more than five 
hundred Unitarian delegates attended the 
Festival at the Hotel Statler on Thursday 
evening to dine, enjoy the merry com- 
ments of Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, and 
dance. Guests of the Unitarian laity of 
Boston, scores of ministers attended with 
their wives for an evening of relaxation 
and delight. If any observers of Unitarian 
folkways had been present they would 
have been forced to conclude that the 
same Unitarians who startled the New 
Englanders of an older day surely know 
the art of taking time off for play. 

Dr. Pomeroy, introduced by Leverett 
Saltonstall, former Speaker of the House 
of the Massachusetts General Court, 
spoke charmingly and graciously of many 
matters, becoming serious in his remarks 
but twice, once when he defended force- 
fully the propriety of debate upon contro- 
versial issues of the day, again when he 
hurled a few electric bolts at the super- 
ficiality of Dale Carnegie’s wisdom on 
human relations. 

Referring to the acrid controversy over 
a resolution on labor issues at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation the preceding Tuesday, Dr. Pom- 
eroy reminded his hearers that ‘“‘an issue 
upon which we agree is in all probability 
a dead issue and we must remember that 
friction produces illumination.”’ Referring 
to Mr. Carnegie’s “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People’ the speaker com- 
mented: ‘“‘Whatever be their shortcomings, 
the churches do stand for some integrity 
of the inner life resistent to such complete 
inversion of values and such blind irrey- 
erence for personality as are exemplified 
by this popular book and by all theshallow, 
scheming amiability of which it is the 
passing symptom. We ought to be the 
first to realize that the utterly godless 
world, the unspeakably ghastly world, 
would be that which knew no wisdom and 
no friendship other than such moral moon- 
shine as bathes us when smiled upon by 
Carnegie or by any alleged philosophers, 
any politicians, preachers and commercial 
exploiters of his ilk.’’ 

“We who have attended the meetings 
of this week have had hours of uncor- 
rupted friendship. Maybe we also have 
had our fine moments when we have per- 
ceived afresh that true friendship is en- 
joyed only by those who do not pursue 
others, but can stand alone when neces- 
sary; that abiding influence is only exerted 
by those who are deeply sincere, who ‘deal 
in their privacy with the last honesty and 
truth,’ as Emerson put it, and are able to 
stand on the unpopular side sometimes; and 
that the only success worth having is that 
which can stand firm in adversity, and 
having done all to stand.” 

The evening was concluded by an hour 
of dancing in the ballroom foyer. 
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Sophia Lyon Fahs Joins Staff of Religious 
_ Education Department of the A. U. A. 


The Department of Religious Educa- 
cation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is pleased to announce that Mrs. 
Sophia Lyon Fahs of New York has be- 
come a member of the staff as writer and 
editor of children’s materials. The re- 
search of several committees in the curricu- 
lum field has laid the groundwork for the 
development of new lesson courses. Mrs. 
Fahs, as editor, will give one-half of her 
time to the production of a series of chil- 
dren’s readers and teachers’ guidebooks 
in religion. We feel that now we can look 
forward to the fulfillment of a long-felt 
need in our fellowship—new curriculum 
materials. The Religious Education Com- 
mittee is glad that it was able to secure a 
person so well qualified to lead the way 
in this difficult field, and wishes to com- 
mend her most heartily to the churches. 

Mrs. Fahs was born in Hangchow, China, 
the daughter of a Presbyterian missionary. 
She received a Bachelor of Arts degree at 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio, and 
taught in the high school of that city for 
two years. In 1902 she married Charles 
H. Fahs, who is at present curator of the 
Interdenominational Missionary Research 
Library, New York City. Their two 
daughters and son are assuming positions 
of importance in the educatioan] world. 

After further academic training and 
study in religion and education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where she 
received a Master of Arts degree, Mrs. 
Fahs began to make her creative abilities 
felt in many organizations and churches. 
Wide teaching experience has given her 
intimate contacts with college, high-school 
and children’s groups. She has been a 
local church director of religious educa- 
tion, and has taught a variety of courses 
in summer training schools for church- 
school workers and in community schools 
of religion. Her special emphasis in these 
courses for teachers has been on methods 
and materials which make for more ef- 
fective religious experience. 

From 1925 to 1929 Mrs. Fahs was the 
principal of the Union School of Religion, 
which served as a demonstration school 
for Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. Under her effective leadership, the 
school became known as one of the best of 
the progressive religious education schools. 
Since 1925 Mrs. Fahs has also been on the 
staff of Union Theological Seminary as a 
lecturer on religious education, and has 
spoken extensively to churches, clubs and 
societies. 

The Riverside Church, New York, called 
Mrs. Fahs in 1934 to become the super- 
visor of the junior department of its 
church school. Here the personal contact 
with children has added to her already rich 
knowledge of children’s religious concepts 
and of their development. Out of her ex- 


perience Mrs. Fahs has written of her work 
for both secular and religious magazines 
and periodicals. Her stimulating and 
searching articles appear in Child Study, 
Religious Education, The Christian Cen- 
tury, Cosmopolitan, The Pilgrim Elemen- 
tary Teacher, Church School, and Woman’s 
Press. The June, 1937, issue of Paren/s’ 
Magazine carries her latest article on ‘‘En- 
larging Your Child’s Worla.” 

“Exploring Religion with Eight Year 
Olds,” of which Mrs. Fahs is co-author, 
appeared in 1930, and it is still recognized 


SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


as one of the clearest and most satisfactory 
presentations of methods of creative teach- 
ing in religion. Mrs. Fahs has written 
several excellent juvenile story books. 

The Department realizes the urgent 
need for new materials within the fellow- 
ship, and yet asks for Mrs. Fahs patient 
and sympathetic support as she begins her 
work. It will take much effort to organize 
and prepare materials. The secretaries of 
the Department will join Mrs. Fahs in 
this effort and it is hoped that the first of 
the new materials for the church schools 
will appear early in the fall. Mrs. Fahs 
will continue to live in New York and make 
her headquarters there, but will come to 
Boston regularly for consultation and 


appointments. 
* * 


OPEN HOUSE 


The Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches cordially invites all who may be 
interested to visit its new Vacation House, 
Fraternity Farm, Ashby, Mass., Sunday 
afternoon, June 20. Tea at four. 

Take Route 2 to Littleton Common, 
Route 119 to New Ipswich Road, Ashby. 


GUILD OF PARISH WORKERS 

The annual meeting of the Guild of 
Parish Workers was held Tuesday, May 
25, at Arlington Street Chapel, Miss Annie 
M. Filoon presiding. Annual reports of the 
secretary and treasurer were read and ap- 
proved, and there was some discussion of 
projects for the coming year in co-operation 
with the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion. The following officers were elected 
for 1937-88: President, Miss Annie FE. 
Pousland, Marblehead, Mass.; vice presi- 
dent, Miss Annie M. Filoon, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Gertrude A. Neilson, Marblehead, Mass.; 
directors, Miss Josephine Bates, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Mrs. Cloyd Valentine, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Supper for members and guests was 
served at six o'clock, about thirty at- 
tending. Speakers at the supper table were 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Miss Helen Destemps 
of Hartford, Conn., Miss Frances Wood of 
Detroit, Mich., and Mrs. E. F. Stoneham 
of Canton, Mass. Miss Filoon read a 
letter of greeting from Mrs. Marietta 
Burdett, past president, who is recovering 
from a serious illness. 

The Chapel was filled for the evening 
meeting, which was open to the public. 
The speaker was Dr. Dilworth Lupton of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


kook 


PRENDERGAST PREVENTORIUM 


Open house will be held Tuesday, 
June 15, at Prendergast Preventorium by 
the Massachusetts Social Service Commit- 
tee of the General Alliance in the interest 
of their Diabetic Unit. 

The directors of this committee will 
welcome any Alliance members or other 
friends at 11.30 a. m. at the Preventorium, 
which is just a few blocks from Mattapan 
Square. Visitors should bring box lunches. 
Coffee will be served—out of doors if 
pleasant, or in the cheery dining room if 
cold or rainy. Details may be obtained 
from any director or from Mrs. E. F. 
Stoneham, Canton, Mass. 

* = 
NOTES FROM MEMPHIS 

Virgil Fulling, author of the article, 
“Amateur Night on Beale Street’ in 
Scribner’s for May, is a member of the 
First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 
N. N. Fowler, attorney for the Share- 
cropper Union, is also a member of First 
Unitarian Church. The minister, Rev. 
John Clarence Petrie, served recently as 
one of a committee of three clergymen 
which settled the Memphis garment 
makers’ strike. The result was the estab- 
lishment of the closed shop in all Memphis 
shops and the forty-hour week at a mini- 
mum of $12-a-week pay. 

Edward J. Meeman, another member of 
the church, editor of The Press Scimitar, 
Seripps-Howard paper, has been making a 
hard editorial fight against the use of 
brutal third-degree methods by the Mem- 
phis police. 
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Annual Meeting of Sunday School Society and 
Religious Education Department of A. U. A. 


Two stirring addresses challenging the 
church-school workers of the denomination 
featured the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society and the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, held 
Thursday, May 27, 1987, at Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, 
president of the Association, and Dr. 
George Albert Coe, long a major figure in 
American educational life, each presented 
the delegates from the many church schools 
of the fellowship with vigorous appeals for 
a planned advance in the teaching work of 
the liberal Church. An important report 
of the joint committee of the Department 
of Religious Education and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society recommended 
through a resolution that a committee of 
five be appointed to consider the dissolu- 
tion of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. The report was accepted by a 
large majority and the recommendations 
of the new committee will be published 
and distributed for consideration before 
the next annual meeting. 

Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was elected president of the 
Unitarian Sunday Schoo! Society to suc- 
ceed Rev. Harold G. Arnold of Roxbury, 
Mass., to whose leadership and service 
tribute was paid through a special reso- 
lution. Other officers elected were Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, vice president; Miss 
Frances W. Wood, vice president; Mrs. 
Charlotte O. DeWolf, clerk; and Mr. 
Herbert K. Miller, treasurer. Directors 
to serve for three years: Rev. Lon Ray 
Call, Chicago, Ill., Rev. Paul H. Chapman, 
Lexington, Mass., Mrs. Eva B. T. Church- 
ill, Milton, Mass., Mrs. Caroline E. 
MacKinnon, Richmond, Va., and Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. MacDonald, Boston, Mass. 
Director for one year: Edward P. Furber, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Following the devotional service at 
9.30 a. m. conducted by Rev. Howard L. 
Brooks of Staten Island, N. Y., and the 
business session of the Society, Ernest W. 
Kuebler, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, introduced for brief 
reports of their respective committees Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter who spoke on the adult 
education program, Rev. Stephen Hole 
Fritchman who described the year’s work 
of the leadership training committee and 
its plans for the next twelve months, Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft who discussed progress 
in the junior choir movement, Rey. Paul 
H. Chapman who outlined the plans for 
the forthcoming Teachers’ Institute at 
Star Island, July 10-17, Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. MacDonald who, as chairman of the 
Alliance Religious Education committee, 
described the activities of the women’s 
organization with the adult education work 


of the department, Rev. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer who explained the work of the curric- 
ulum committee and introduced Mrs. 
Sophia Fahs of New York City, who as a 
major leader in American religious educa- 
tion will serve as editor of the new units 
being prepared by the Department for our 
church schools... These summary survey 
statements were concluded by Mr. Kueb- 
ler’s annual report which, while brief, 
revealed a year of unprecedented activity 
integrated and directed toward the goal of 
a liberal teaching church. Never in the 
history of the Department have as many 
diversified programs of educational work 
been carried on toward the single purpose 
of enriching the local church. 

At one p. m.a luncheon was served to 
over two hundred persons at the Hotel 
Vendome, after which Rey. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer introduced Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 
President Eliot spoke forcefully of the 
growing significance of religious educa- 
tion in the life of the Unitarian fellowship, 
and praised the joint committee which 
recommended the dissolution of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. The Society 
is a splendid organization whose past work 
deserves high praise, but whose present 
duties are encompassed entirely by the 
Department of Religious Education. Dr. 
Eliot’s strongest plea was for a local church 
emulation of the American Unitarian 
Association in its decision to turn ten per- 
cent of the operating budget over to the 
work of religious education. Emphasizing 
that this was an increase of three percent 
over last year, he eloquently pleaded for an 
approach to this proportion of expenditure 
by all churches in the Association. ‘The 
directors of the A. U. A. have set an ex- 
ample which is a challenge to the local 
church to do likewise,’ concluded Presi- 
dent Eliot. 

Concluding the day’s program was a 
masterly plea for a truly liberal and 
courageous church school by Dr. George 
Albert Coe, retired professor of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, whose text- 
books on religious education and whose 
teaching for thirty years in the field of 
education have made him the leading 
figure today in creative religious educa- 
tion. His forthright call to all teachers to 
make the church school a center for critical 
thinking about society, and his insistence 
upon religious values being woven into 
the fabric of man’s social experience, gave 
the address a contemporaneousness none 
could avoid. The address will be published 
in The Christian Register, and early in the 
fall as a bulletin of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education with a_ bibliography 
prepared by Dr. Coe, so that it may be 
used in workers’ conferences and other 
adult study groups in our church. 

Dr. Coe concluded his address by saying: 


“Religious education is bound to become 
more explicit as to the meaning of life, and 
this will necessitate a movement in one 
direction or another, either to the right 
or to the left. Religious liberalism has a 
peculiar relation to this problem. For 
liberalism has insisted upon three dynamic 
social principles: first, that religion must be 
objective-minded; second, that religion 
must be ethical through and through; 
third, that our traditional ethics, derived 
largely from an oriental social system, and 
from metaphysical dogmas, must be hu- 
manized. How can these principles be 
put into action without moving towards 
a basic redistribution of power over human 
life? The teachers of both adults and 
youth will need to know your answer.” 


* * 


SMITH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sons of Unitarian ministers who will be 
enrolled for the academic year 1937-38 at 
Harvard College, Antioch College, or 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute are eligible 
to apply for Smith Scholarships. Applica- 
tion should be made not later than June 20 
to Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

* * 


YOUR SPIRITUAL HEALTH 


When the physician tells you what is 
good for you, you respect his opinion! 
As a specialist in the field of religion, may 
I say that you need the Sunday morning 
hour of worship for your spiritual health. 
There are few things that people who do 
not attend church do on Sunday mornings, 
that have any commensurable value. I 
can be of greater spiritual service to you 
on Sunday mornings than in any other 
way.—John Howland Lathrop. 


* * 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
League of Unitarian Women heid its an- 
nual meeting on May 7 in the Yonkers, 
N. Y., Unitarian church. The morning 
speaker was Rev. Hilary G. Richardson, 
the afternoon speaker Herbert C. Parsons, 
former president of the Laymen’s League. 


Every one is welcome at 


The Whitney Homestead 


Stow, Massachusetts 


~ 


--- Unitarian ministers and 


laymen, their families and 
their friends --- 


Write Bate 
MARY LOUISE HAWKINS 
Manager 
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RELIGIOUS ARTS GUILD MEETS 


The Religious Arts Guild of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association held its annual 
meeting on Tuesday evening, May 25, in 
the Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the 
First Church, Boston, Mass. A summary 
of the year’s work by the president, Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman, showed a marked 
increase in activity and interest. 

The treasurer reported a bequest to the 
Guild of $5,000 from the late Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte of Oakland, Calif. During 
his ministry, Dr. Wendte was especially 
interested in religious arts, and took an ac- 
tive part in furthering the understanding 
and appreciation of the holiness of beauty 
in the life of the Church. 

The guest of honor and speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Earl Marlatt, professor 
of philosophy of literature at Boston Uni- 
versity, and former president of the Boston 
Authors’ Club and the Boston Browning 
Society. Dr. Marlatt spoke on the 
spiritual values in modern poetry and its 
significance in the life of today. The 


| speaker believes that the crying need of 


the hour is for a philosophy of spiritual 
determinism through which there is recog- 
nition of the essential worth of the human 
soul. The modern poet frequently reveals 
this worth more profoundly than can be 
realized through economic, political, or 
even theological idealism. Thus poetry 
may, in truth, become a redeeming and 
spiritualizing force in human society, and 
bring a vision and radiance that helps man 
materially to meet his problems in every- 
day living. ; 

Dr. Marlatt read from a number of the 
well-known poets, including some of his 
own writings. His address was brought 
to a close with the reciting of ‘‘May 
Morning,” the poem for which he was the 
first recipient of the Golden Rose in 1925 
at the May Day Poetry Tournament in- 
augurated by Dr. Eugene Shippen at the 
Second Church of Boston. 

The Anniversary Week exhibit at the 
Guild Room, 25 Beacon Street, continued 
the theme introduced at the annual meet- 
ing. Dr. Marlatt and others loaned a 
number of books on modern poetry. 
Special emphasis was given to poetry 
adapted to choral speaking, an art which is 
arousing widespread interest in colleges 
and churches throughout the country. 
Also, Charles J. Connick, noted American 
artist in stained glass, loaned many beau- 
tiful examples and reproductions of his 
work, revealing through another medium 
the rare beauty and poetry to be found in 
light and color. The exhibit of the week 
was sponsored by a committee of the 
Guild members, with Mrs. Hubert Arrow- 
smith of Winchester, Mass., chairman. 
Tea was served on Wednesday afternoon 


to members and friends. 


The officers and directors elected to serve 
the Guild for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: President, Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
Portland, Maine; vice presidents, Dr. 


Ogden Vogt, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Eugene 
Shippen, Winter Park, Fla.; Dr. Theodore 
G. Soares, Pasadena, Calif.; Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y.;  secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Mildred Jones Keefe, 
Boston, Mass.; corresponding secretary 
and librarian, Miss Marie W. Johnson, 
Boston, Mass.; directors: Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rev. Dan 
H. Fenn, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Mrs. 
Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Rev. Robert S. Miller, Omaha, Neb.; Mrs. 
Oscar B. Hawes, Brookline, Mass.; and 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Boston, Mass. 
* * 

Boston, Mass.—Dr. Samuel A, Eliot, 
minister emeritus of Arlington Street 
Church, will preach in that church on 
Sunday morning, June 13. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Ray Stannard Baker is an author, who 
writes also under the pseudonym of 
“David Grayson.”’ 

Rowland Gray-Smith is professor of 
philosophy and acting chaplain at 
Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Leslie W. Hopkinson is a resident 
of Cambridge and Petersham, Mass. 

Will Irwin is an author and critic. 

Gertrude F. Kauffman is a student at 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif., and will enter Tufts College for 
graduate work in the fall. 

Dilworth Lupton is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 

Unitarian church at Cambridge, Mass. 

Louis B. Wehle is a lawyer, member of 
the firm of Marshall and Wehle, New 
York. 

Mrs. Katharine Buell Wilder worked 
with Norman Hapgood on Collier’s 
Weekly and Harper’s. 


* * 
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1837 vice to the church and clergy 1937 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m., Morning 
prayer with sermon by Rey. MacKinley Helm, Har- 
vard Divinity School. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath’$3.00 up 


EVERY HOME! 
I The Masterpiece of Literature 
Call, or send for catalog 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


Everybody, sooner or later, cusses an 
editor, but nobody ever volunteers to do 
his work for a day.—Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. 

Pedestrians are learning they have 
some rights in court. The next step will 
be to get some on the streets.—Omaha 
World- Herald. 

* * 

Smith: ‘‘I wear the trousers in my home.” 

Friend: ‘‘Yeah, but right after supper I 
notice you wear an apron over them.’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

“You often cook much more for dinner 
than we use, darling.” 

“Of course! If I didn’t, how could I 
economize by making left-over dishes?’’— 
Galt (Ont.) Reporter. 

* * 

A boy was about to purchase a seat for 
a movie in the afternoon. The box-office 
man asked, ‘‘Why aren’t you in school?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, sir,’’ said the youngster 
earnestly. “I’ve got measles.’’—The Bee 
Hive. 

re: 

Rich Man: ‘‘There’s no sense in teach- 
ing the boy to count over 100. He can 
hire accountants to do his bookkeeping.” 

Tutor: “Yes, sir, but he’ll want to play 
his own game of golf, won’t he?’’—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

* * 

The meek little man came up to the 
policeman on the street corner. 

“Excuse me, constable,’ he said, ‘‘but 
I’ve been waiting here for my wife for 
over half an hour. Would you be kind 
enough to order me to move on?’’— 
Answers (London). 

* * 

“This is a moat,’”’ said Guide McAdam, 
who was showing a party about an old 
castle. ‘‘Now, would anybody like to ask 
a question?” 

“Yes,’”’ replied inquisitive Tourist Fal- 
gar, ‘I want to know how in tunket any- 
body could get one of them in his eye.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

A gentleman was walking down the 

street with his little boy at his side when 


the youngster cried out, ‘‘Oh, Pa! There 
goes an editor.” 

“Hush, hush,” said the father. ‘‘Don’t 
make sport of the poor man. .The Lord 


only knows what you may come to your- 


self some day.’’—The Lookout. 
= * 


“Are your father and mother in?” asked | 


the visitor of the small boy who opened 
the door. 

“They was in,” said the child, “‘but they 
is out.” 

“They was in. 
your grammar?”’ 

“‘She’s gone upstairs,’’ said the boy, “for 
a lay-down.’’— Hartford Courant. 


They is out. Where’s 


DIRECTORY 


Of Rekgious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


- American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian ) 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers | 
of religious life and community service. | 
Publishes books, «Pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to | 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. | 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. | 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE | 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


MINISTERS 


will receive a reduction of one-third on their 
hotel bill at Star Island during 


CHURCHMANSHIP WEEK 
JULYi24231 
For full information address 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “t CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


| must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


| you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $38.00 per year. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Princrtuctory Rate of 22 issues for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $2.(0 
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